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NOTES ON MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 

P. W. COKER 
Ohio State University 

Philadelphia's New Charter. The most important recent city 
charter revision is that given to Philadelphia by the Pennsylvania 
legislature in June of this year. The act will go into effect January 
1, 1920. It makes fundamental changes in the former organization 
which has in various ways facilitated notorious abuses suffered by 
the people of Philadelphia for many decades, and which the political 
interests have successfully protected against repeated efforts to modify. 
Success came this year through the concerted action of various civic 
and business organizations of the city, with the assistance of the 
Penrose wing of the State Republican organization, which was inter- 
ested in wresting control of the government of Philadelphia from the 
wing led by State Senator Vare. Governor Sproul rendered valuable 
service to the charter supporters in withstanding most of the efforts 
of the Vare faction to destroy or vitiate the reform proposals; but 
eliminations or weakening compromises in some instances were neces- 
sary in order to save the proposals from defeat. Philadelphia's present 
system of government was established in 1854; the principal change in 
that system was made in 1885 by the law which separated mayor and 
council and increased the appointing power of the mayor. 

The most significant change effected by the new charter is in the 
reconstruction of the city legislative body. A peculiarly pernicious 
feature of the present government is the composition of its bicameral 
legislature — consisting of (1) the select council, of one councilman from 
each of forty-eight wards, and (2) the common council, also elected by 
wards, with one councilman for every 4000 names on the fist of assessed 
voters, provided, however, that each ward shall have at least one 
common councilman. As ward lines have been seldom changed to 
adapt them to shiftings in population, there has been gross inequality 
in the distribution of representation, so that under the present system a 
third of the city's population could elect a majority in both chambers 
of the city legislature. Under the new system there will be a single 
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council elected on the basis of the eight state senatorial districts of the 
city, one councilman being chosen for every 20,000 assessed voters. 
This will provide a council of 21 members in the beginning, in place 
of the present body of 145. Each councilman is to receive an annual 
salary of $5000. 

Many other changes of importance are made by the new charter. 
The city solicitor, now an elective officer, is made appointive by the 
mayor. A new department of welfare is created to include charity, 
correctional and recreational functions; and the bureau of health is 
elevated into a separate department. The civil service system is 
modified by making the commissioners chosen by the council, instead 
of by the mayor, by reducing the number of eligibles to be submitted 
to the appointing authority in case of vacancy from four to two, and 
by prohibiting political activity or contributions on the part of police- 
men and firemen. 

A change which evoked the bitterest opposition of the Vare faction 
is that which requires the city, after December 31, 1920, to do its own 
street-cleaning and repairing and waste removal, including the collec- 
tion of ashes, rubbish and garbage. At present Philadelphia, unique 
among large cities of the world in this respect, has these functions done 
by private contract; and Senator Vare advertises himself as the "largest 
street-cleaning contractor in the world." The Vare faction succeeded 
in securing a modification of the charter committee's original proposal 
governing the making of exceptions, in emergencies, to the general rule 
requiring the city to do this work directly. The original proposal 
required a three-fourths vote by council and approval by the mayor 
in order to have such work done by contract. The Vare faction was 
successful in having a majority substituted for three-quarters as the 
necessary vote by council in order to make such exception. Although 
Senator Vare controls a majority of the present council, it is neverthe- 
less expected that under the improved scheme of representation he 
will no longer be in control, and that, therefore, there will be less danger 
of having the provision for exceptional arrangement abused. 

The fiscal provisions of the charter require the mayor to prepare 
the budget, allowing the council full freedom in modifying his budget, 
but requiring the council to base the tax rate upon the budget which 
it adopts. Provision is made for the establishment of a centralized 
accounting system; but the proposed sections for a revenue and expense 
system in place of receipts and disbursements were dropped. A pro- 
vision prohibiting dual office-holding will end an evil which has for a 
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long time been a vitiating factor in Philadelphia politics. At present 
twenty-eight members of the city council are holders of other positions 
in some department of local government. 

Proposals that were defeated in committee or in the legislature 
include those providing for partial representation at large with propor- 
tional representation, for the extension of trial board privileges, now 
enjoyed by policemen and firemen, to all city employees, and for the 
extension of the merit system to county departments. The partisan 
system of nomination and election remains, the nonpartisan system 
being regarded as too radical a device for Philadelphia at this time. 

A supplementary bill provides the local district attorney with a 
detective bureau, thus supplying a safeguard against such inaction on 
the part of the police detective forces as that which followed the 
notorious fifth-ward political murders in 1917. 

Home Rule and Other Charter Revisions. Important steps in 
the extension of municipal home rule have been made in Utah, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Missouri. In Utah the legislature has sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment, to be voted upon in 1920, ac- 
cording to each city the right to frame and adopt its own charter, to 
own and operate public utilities, and to apply excess condemnation. 
In Wisconsin the legislature has passed a proposed constitutional 
amendment for municipal home rule and another authorizing loans for 
public utilities beyond the ordinary debt limit; these will have to be 
passed again by the next legislature before they can be submitted to a 
popular vote. 

The legislature of Wisconsin has also passed an optional city mana- 
ger law under which any city of this state may establish a city manager 
system, with wide latitude as to size and nature of the council; and 
two laws providing for the nonpartisan election of the board of super- 
visors and county administrative officers of Milwaukee county. The 
North Dakota legislature has also passed a state-wide permissive 
city manager law. 

The legislature of Missouri has submitted a proposed constitutional 
amendment to confer upon Kansas City the power to adopt any form 
of charter, thus releasing that city from the present constitutional 
restriction requiring, in effect, all cities except St. Louis to maintain 
the bicameral form of council. 

In California, a proposed constitutional amendment has been passed 
by the legislature, authorizing the submission, to the voters of the 



